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Church Department 
of the 
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Churches 


To reach the humblest citizen of 
the remotest bario, to make the more 
abundant life in Christ available to 
all people, and to do our bit to lift 
rural life above the dreary monotony, 
fear and hopeless debi to the level of 
partnership with God in His creative 
processes. 


The Rural Church Department has 
the following Standing Committees: 

Worship Services for Rural Churches 

Credit Unions 

Rural Demonstration Centers 

Resettlement of Landless Families 

Christian Rural Homes 

Rural Church Extension Library 


Methodist Prints - 


Mother and Child. Luzon, P. I. 


WE BEGIN AT TAUNGGYI 


It has been 16 months since we 
broke ground for the Christian Rural 
Center at Taunggyi, Burma. Our faith 
has been greatly strengthened that in 
these difficult times an entirely new 
type of Christian work has developed. 
All here feel that God has blessed us 
richly and we are grateful for His 
presence and help. May we give you 
here a brief account of our plans so 
far and efforts toward their fulfillment 
during the past 16 months. 

Development of general interest 
among the people here is the most 
outstanding factor. At first, the “All- 
of-Life’” Program seemed strange and 
many could not see the value of such 
a center. Now it is a great joy to meet 
people in their village homes and 
hear them talk and help us make 
plans whereby we can all work to- 


_ gether toward a fuller and more 


satisfying Christian life. 

In 1948, an able committee was ap- 
pointed by the Baptist Association. 
Among the members of this com- 
mittee are a Christian doctor, a vil- 
lage farmer, a teacher, an evangelist, 
a business man, a village head man, a 
public works’ official, and others 
whose judgment and experience have 
been most helpful. These consecrated 
people in counsel decided to form a 
larger membership organization to be 
known as the Pao Rural Christian 
Fellowship. They also decided to 
secure money, material gifts, and 
labor from local sources for the de- 
velopment of the Center. Through the 
efforts of the committee and friends, 
over 10,000 rupees and 300 days of 
labor have been given. 


To Evangelize All of Life 


Our project is designed to bring the 
Gospel into all of life. We believe that 
better health, improved farm prac- 
tices, soil improvement, and home re- 
lationships become truly important as 
they are used as channels for leading 
people into a right relationship with 
God. We have also learned that this 
right relationship of man to_ his 
neighbor and to God is one of the es- 
sential steps to the improvement of 


(Continued on page 2) 


American Baptist Foreign 
Missions Society 


Bill Hackett 
—"As we work to make the Gospel more 
effective and the total life of the people 
more abundant.” 
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agriculture and rural life. Hope is an 
essential element in the lives of 
underprivileged peoples and _ faith 
gives hope. 

Our efforts are all directed through 
the Center to the villages. It is our 
goal to work with the people in real- 
izing programs of improvement which 
they have helped to develop. Mr. 
Roger Getz set forth a complete plan 
for Extension Service which we hope 
to follow. Village improvement can 
best be taught and developed right in 
the villages. 


Agricultural Work 


Already we have suitable buildings 
and facilities for making improved 
swine and improved breeds of chick- 
ens available to the people. With 
breeding stock received from India 
and Australia, we began at once to 
supply the needs of village people at 
nominal cost. Improved and cross- 
bred animals may already be seen in 
a number of villages. 

Through Church World Service, we 
have been able to supply improved 
seeds to villagers. The results of this 
may be seen in many fields and 
gardens. 


Village Health 


Our small dispensary is an attrac- 
tive building and the Burma Chris- 
tian Council Relief Committee has 
given us 1500 rupees toward its con- 
struction. Our nurse, who received her 
training with Dr. Gordon Seagrave 
(Burma Surgeon) has had much ex- 
perience. Her work is like that of a 
public health nurse in the backward 
section of the U.S. She often walks 
over little used footpaths, along the 
muddy roads, sometimes 7 miles to 
visit patients who otherwise would 
have no care. Tuberculosis, anemia, 
cholera, dysentery, eye diseases, and 
malaria are the most common mala- 
dies of these poor people. 


Religious Work 

When the establishment of a Chris- 
tian Center right out in the country 
was first broached, very few saw how 
it could serve as an evangelistic 
agency for Christian work. Such a 
plan was outside of their concept as to 
how Christian work should be done. 
But the importance of such a 
center soon became clear to the plan- 
ning committee and they in turn 
quickened the enthusiasm of the vil- 


Bd. of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian U.S.A. 


Mr. Solomon treats the eyes of an Indian farmer 


—"The villager needs not exhortation, but the personal comradeship of some who will work 
with him sympathetically in finding solutions for his problems and needs.” 


lage people. Now it is.a wonderful 
experience to hear the village people 
express their hopes and desires for the 
Center. They realize now the great 
possibility for lifting the Pao people out 
of their distress into an exalted posi- 
tion as sons of God and citizens help- 
ful to their countrymen. 

Plans have been drawn for a beauti- 
ful chapel, which will be placed as a 
nerve center for the community. We 
have collected more than half the 
materials for its construction but can- 
not go ahead until the drive for funds 
has been completed. This we intend to 
do during the next two months and 
begin the building as soon as the rains 
are over. 


Financial Support 


We have been greatly encouraged 
by contributions from local sources 
and also by gifts from friends and un- 
expected sources in Burma and the 
U.S. So far, financial income may 
roughly be indicated as follows: 
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Gifts from friends in 


the U.S. Rs. 9,410 
Gifts from friends in 

Burma Rs. 10,472 
Appropriations from 

Baptist Mission Rs. 9,544 
Earned by farm (gross 

earnings) RsaocioL 


Another side of the local support is 
the substantial contribution of more 
than 300 man days of volunteer 
labor. This labor was provided by 
both Christians and non-Christians 
for the building of roads and the dam. 

This is a brief report but we hope 
that you may gather a fair idea as to 
the progress made and the direction 
in which we hope to move. We covet 
your prayers and God’s guidance as 
we work forward in this essential 
effort to make the Gospel more effec- 
tive and the total life of the people 
more abundant in Him. 


Adapted from report written by Marion 
and Bill Hackett, Pang T’ Kwa Farm, 
Taunggyi, Burma, August, 1949. 


India Village Service After 
Four Years 
Our Purpose 


India Village Service is concerned 
with the development of village 
leadership. Working in cooperation 
with Government we would relate to 
this work capable, trained Christians 
and in the long run encourage Chris- 
tian groups to work toward improved 
living conditions in India. India Vil- 
lage Service is interested in the whole 
of life. We believe that progress is 
best made when natural local leaders 
with a sense of responsibility are dis- 
covered and developed. 

This work was formally begun in 
India when in the autumn of 1945 the 
Synodical Boards, under the guidance 
of Dr. J. L. Dodds, agreed to release 
Dr. Wiser for services as full-time Di- 
rector. A provisional committee was 
then appointed consisting of Dr. John 
Goheen, Professor K. S. Rudhra, Miss 
Doris M. Wilson, Mr. C. E. Bhatty, Mr. 
Arthur S. Amrein and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wiser. 


Development 


In developing Indian Village Serv- 
ice we have tried to stress two basic 
principles: (1) The villager needs not 
exhortation but the personal comrade- 
ship of some who will work with him 
sympathetically in finding solutions 
for his problems and needs. (2) Much 
volunteer service is essential to vil- 
lage improvement. To develop leaders 
who will serve their country without 
pay is to build a democracy. To pay 
all who show a willingness to serve 
is to build a bureaucracy. Lay leader- 
ship does have its obvious weaknesses, 
we agree. But Government does not 
have funds to pay for all services and 
besides there are many tasks that only 
the volunteer lay worker can do ef- 
fectively. Our major task is to seek 
out, train and inspire lay workers. 

India Village Service depends upon 
its fine Christian staff of colleagues, 
office assistants and counselors. 

The All-of-Life efforts of India Vil- 
lage Service include the following: 

Healthful living: disease prevention, 
personal hygiene, home sanitation. 

Proficiency in agriculture: better 
seed, soil care, compost, green 
manures, insect control, and improved 
implements. 

Animal husbandry: preventive in- 
oculations, medical treatment, in- 
troduction of improved breeds. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wiser 
—"Our teaching must lead men to God.” 


Village industries: spinning, knit- 
ting, sewing, soap-making, bee-keep- 
ing. 

Adult education and literacy work: 
literature, charts and visual aids. 

Community organization: coopera- 
tives, councils, recreation groups and 
fairs. 

Spiritual growth: character develop- 
ment, spirit of sacrificial service and 
the knowledge of God’s providence 
and love for His people. Our teaching 
must lead the people to God. 

The techniques we have found most 
useful are personal contacts, informal 
discussion groups, demonstrations, 
drama, visual aids, books and period- 
icals, educational songs, arts and 
crafts. If the villager hasn’t learned 
we haven’t taught. 


Conclusion 


If you come to visit us we can show 
you no institution, but we can show 
you villagers teaching and being 
taught in homes, classes of one or 
two, learning to spin, weave and sew. 
We can show you people making their 
Own soap, gardens and improved 
crops, all because of the faithful work 
of our colleagues. We can also show 
you people treating simple ailments of 
both man and animal. 

But beyond this, you will see a 
spirit of reflected love in our col- 
leagues and a confidence in this form 
of teaching as sound Christian ex- 
pression and testimony. 


Adapted from a report by W. H. Wiser, 


Director, India Village Service. 
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These My Brethren 
By RALPH A. FELTON 


This is a report of a study of 1542 
Negro families and 570 Negro 
churches in the Rural South. Each 
home and each church was visited. 
Fifteen teachers in Southern colleges 
did the field work. The report is 
neither ‘‘Northern” nor “Southern,” 
white nor colored. It is an objective 
survey showing actual conditions. 

Order direct from Dr. Ralph Felton, 
Madison, New Jersey. The price is 
40 cents per copy or $30 per hundred. 


Bd. of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian U.S.A. 


Woman Churning Cream for Butter 


—"Indian Village Service is interested 
in the whole of life.” 


What is Extension Education? 


The phrase “Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics” is 
an American phrase. It is a name for 
a system of informal adult education 
that has grown and developed in the 
United States in the last 40 years. 

The unique quality about extension 
work is that itis an “informal-method” 
type of education in contrast to formal 
education. Most of us in our culture 
think of the word education as a word 
expressing an idea that involves a 
teacher, a pupil, a classroom, and a 
textbook or a situation growing out 
of this particular set of factors. 

The function or idea of extension in 
the field of agriculture is one of deal- 
ing directly with farm people. Prom- 
inent among several assumptions on 
which agricultural extension is based 
are the following three: 

1. That there is a body of knowl- 
edge and technology, based on science, 
which can be “extended” to the great 
mass of rural people. 

2. That there are _ psychological 
problems involved in getting the in- 
terest of the people, so that they will 
have the desire to partitipate in the 
educational process. 

3. Finally, that the people will be 
motivated by this new knowledge and 
grasp of technology to change their 
ways and do things differently than 
heretofore. 


Basic Principles that Apply to All Men 


I mentioned the principle that ex- 
tension education has to work with a 
culture and not against it. And it has 
to work with a program that makes 
sense to the individual. But it does this 
through an organized program. Things 
have to get started and simple things 
have to be done in simple societies, 
step by step, whereas changes in com- 
plex societies can take place at rapid 
speed, in several steps at the same 
time, so to speak. 

If I were to list a few of the basic 
principles in extension education they 
would be: 

The problem approach with a pro- 
gram based on the needs of the people. 
Maximum participation by  indi- 
viduals. Use and influence of local 
leaders. Result demonstrations. Maxi- 
mum number of contacts leading to 
the same end. 


Methods Based on Principles 
Methods have to vary from culture 

to culture. They can be classified 

under different categories: (a) those 


Extension Methods In 
Conservation Education: 


By M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Service 


mainly applicable to reaching indi- 
viduals, and (b) those mainly appli- 
cable to reaching groups. 

A time-tested and efficient method 
is person-to-person contact. Although 
it is highly efficient, obviously it can- 
not be used exclusively in reaching 
large numbers of people. In some 
cases it is essential that the person- 
to-person method be given precedence 
over other methods. Fortunately, ex- 
tension education has many methods 
available for reaching the individual 
and for reaching the group. There are 
methods involving demonstrations 
that can be observed with the eye. 
And there are many other methods: 
bulletins, circular letters, posters, 
tours, exhibits, motion pictures, slide- 
films, office calls, telephone calls, and 
others. 

If widespread response is desired, 
farm and other rural people must be 
exposed to educational teaching ef- 
forts in several different ways. In pass- 
ing I’d venture to say that that prin- 
ciple applies to city people as well. 

Now let us consider a concrete ex- 
ample of methods and their effective- 
ness in terms of an individual farmer. 
Last fall I visited with a county ex- 
tension agent in a fairly typical cot- 


Dr. M. L. Wilson, Direcior of the U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
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ton-producing county in the South. It 
is a county where there has been a 
great misuse of natural resources. 
Among the farms I visited while there 
was a hill farm. This farm was a vivid 


~ example of good land use. All the land 


that needed to be terraced was in 
terraces, and good ones too. Crops 
were on the contour; some of the land 
not adapted to crops was in woodland; 
and provision has been made for wild- 
life conservation. And this farm also 
had a fishpond. 

I asked this farmer how he became 
so conservation-minded. He said that 
it began some 25 years ago, when he 
started working with the county 
agent. That was when he was a boy 
in 4-H Club work. He had been raised 
in the country. He said that he had 
never attended college. Over the years 
he had worked closely with the county 
agent. After the establishment of the 
district, he had a conservation plan 
worked out for his farm. He was 
diligently following it. 

His yields had increased some 30 to 
40 percent since he had started work- 
ing with the county agent, with tech- 
nicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and with the PMA program. 

This is an example of the most ad- 
vanced type of reaction on the part of 
an individual farmer. From a high 
point such as this it ranges all the 
way down to the individual who as yet 
has not been reached. As another 
generation comes along, trained in 
4-H Club work and having a recep- 
tiveness to scientific practices, I would 
expect to see in the course of 20 years 
that most of the farms in the com- 
munity would be equal to or better 
than the one I have described. 

From an extension-methods stand- 
point this farmer I have mentioned 
is exerting demonstration influence on 
all his neighbors. His farm is a “liv- 
ing textbook” for every family in the 
community. 


Some Conclusions 


In the first place, successful methods 
in conservation education will be 
those that have to do with man and 
his behavior, just as in the physical 
and biological field successful prac- 


The Year at Jibrail, Lebanon 


During the past year the Jibrail 
Fellowship Center was able to carry 
forward three basic activities of its 
general program: education for girls, 
leadership training and agricultural 
extension service, although essential 
building work and the securing of 


necessary equipment for this new site. 


occupied much of our time. We are 
handicapped, though, by serious limi- 
tations in staff and operating budget. 
We were glad to welcome a number of 
guests and official visitors among 
whom were Mr. John Bowers of 
UNESCO, Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Dodds 
and Dr. Clothier. 

Girls’ education has included work 
in literacy, cottage industries, health, 
folk music and other aspects of rural 
culture. We are encouraged by the 
progress our girls have made this 
year. Lebanon students have remark- 
able talents in dramatic art and this 
provides one of our more useful 
teaching methods. 

In leadership training we stressed 
work camps, week-end conferences and 
special service training for local 
youth. In one village road-building 
project, ten sociology students from 
the American University worked 
-along with ten young people from one 
local community. The forenoon and 
part of the afternoon were given to 
physical work. The remaining hours 


tices make use of the scientific 
knowledge of nature. 

In the second place, in order to 
carry out the methods, it takes work- 
ers who are trained in background 
sciences and who know how to work 
with people and produce social change 
going in the right direction. I think 
that the body of scientific knowledge 
concerning the use of nature is still 
far ahead of the knowledge concerned 
with producing changes in mankind. 

In the third place, we have enough 
experience of extension work in many 
lands to know that extension educa- 
tion works proportionately as well 
with preliterate people in simple cul- 
tures as it does with those in complex 
cultures, but at a slower pace. 

I personally feel that the practices 
and more widespread acceptance of 
these fundamentals will speed changes 
in human beings and in human be- 


havior. 


1 Extracts from. a paper presented by 
Dr. Wilson at a Plenary Session of the 
United Nations Conference on Conservation, 
August 30, 1949. 


Photo by Robert Root 


Lebanese girls exhibit cover for warm 
blanket, made from material woven by 
themselves. 


were devoted to fellowship with the 
village people, the sunset meal and 
devotional life. Said one _ student: 
“This has been one of the most 
significant weeks in my whole life.” 

Extension service followed three 
major lines: distribution of improved 
seeds, demonstrations for the control 
of plant pests and diseases, and rural 
health work. Those who cooperated 
in our spraying work suffered only 
very light crop losses, while those who 
failed to cooperate lost heavily, even 
though they tied egg shells and dry 
bones to sticks in order to save their 
crops from the evil eye. 

In rural health work, Kennedy 
Memorial Hospital has cooperated 
with us effectively. 


We are hopeful that with our better 
buildings, other facilities, and better 
trained leaders the coming year may 
be still more encouraging. 


S. NEALE ALTER 


Deep Furrows 


The hope of the world rests with the 
sensitive people—people willing to 
devote themselves and their posses- 
sions to great causes. The solution of 
the world’s great problems depends on 
you and on me, as we meet our fellow 
men—in our homes, over the line 
fence, in our neighborhoods, or across 
international boundaries. There is no 
shortcut. The process is as deliberate 
as life itself. Let us not be diverted by 
the false tempo of an “emergency” 
existence. 

—ERNEST E. MILLS 


Dr. Raymond Miller has awakened 
among our people of the Philippine 
Islands a renewed interest in the co- 
operative way of life. He has strength- 
ened our faith that cooperation is the 
mest effective instrument by which 
the poor can improve their lot with- 
out sacrificing their dignity or their 
fundamental rights as citizens of a 
democracy. 

—A. DE CASTRO 


Girls of Jibrail Home Economics School 
—Education includes training in cottage vocations. 


Christian Home and Family 
Life Committee of the 
Philippines 


A Committee on Christian Home 
and Family Life was created jointly 
by the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation and the Rural Church Depart- 
ment of the Philippine Federation of 
the Christian Churches shortly after 
World War II. Previous to the war, 
some courses dealing with Home 
Economics and the Christian Home 
were taught in various evangelical 
schools, in church institutes and con- 
ferences. Some Sunday School lessons 
and young people’s topics dealt with 
various phases of home life. At least 
twenty years ago a printed booklet 
on “Lessons in Religion for the Home” 
was published by what was then 
known as “The Philippine Islands 
Sunday School Union.” Through the 
years courses in child care and home 
nursing have been taught in our 
nurses’ training schools. 

The public schools throughout the 
country have for a long time included 
“home economics” as an integral part 
of their curricula. Home economics 
buildings equipped with the essential 
furniture and utensils of a home, 
within the reach of an average family, 
are a common sight in every munic- 
ipality and large village. 


Personnel of the Christian Home and 
Family Life Committee 

At present there are fifteen mem- 
bers of this committee; practically all 
of these have had some specialized 
college training in some phase of 
home and family life. Most of them 
are teachers and homemakers. At 
present a missionary is chairman of 
the committee. 


Functions of the Committee: 

1. To study needs of our Filipino 
homes and families. 

2. To determine goals for the im- 
provement of home and family life. 


3. To prepare materials in accord- 
ance with these goals. 

4. To promote the use of the ma- 
terials in churches, institutes, schools 
and homes in such a way that home 
and family life will be improved and 
enriched. 

5. To encourage all families to avail 
themselves of the services of such 
government agencies as Adult Educa- 
tion, the Department of Health, the 
Institute of Nutrition, Home Extension 


Service, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Home Industries. 


The scope of work of the Christian 
Home and Family Life Committee has 
grown to such a magnitude that a 
Department of Christian Home and 
Family Life of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches needs to 
be created. There are a number of 
trained nationals prepared to do this 
work but the matter of financing a de- 
partment is a problem. 


Mrs. ALLEN R. HUBER - 
Mrs. SAMUEL B. CATLI 


The Science of Human 
Relationships 


An Institute of Rural Life has been 
formed in England under the auspices 
of the Church Missionary Society and 
other cooperating groups. Its object is 
to promote education in rural affairs 
with special reference to religion, 
education and the relief of poverty, 
distress and illness amongst rural 
people both at home and overseas. 
There has been an annual conference 
attended by interested people each 
year since 1946. 

The Institute has adopted for its 
theme a statement from an address 
written by the late President Roose- 
velt the night before his death: ‘“‘To- 
day, science has brought all the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe so close 
together that it is impossible to isolate 
them one from another. We are faced 


with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cul- 
tivate the science of human relation- 
ships.” 

There were five study commissions 
for the conference held January 10-13, 
1950. Commission No. 4 dealt with 
means for combating poverty. 

The Commission noted two types of 
poverty, the poverty of simplicity and 
simple life which is oftentimes the re- 
sult of voluntary choice and may lead 
to the enhancement of spiritual values 
in life. There is also the poverty 
thrust upon people, often for no fault 
of their own, which may degrade life 
and result in physical, 
spiritual deterioration. 


Some of the causes of poverty listed ; 


were: (1) overpopulation with refer- 


ence to land and crop resources; (2) — 
disease and preventable epidemics; | 
(3) misuse of land or inertia as to its © 


use; (4) bad farming methods, poor 
seed and livestock, inferior 
ments; (5) inequitable social and eco- 
nomic relationships; (6) lack of hope 
and spiritual incentive to live for. 
Experience has shown that much 
rural poverty 
proper measures are taken. 


social and 


imple- ~ 


is preventable when 


ny 


Another Commission declared that | 


the science of human relationships 
can only be fully cultivated in the 
light of man’s relationship to God. 


The secretary is the Rev. H. D. ; 


Hooper, Church Missionary Society, 6 
Salisbury Square, London E. C. 4, 
England. 


Rural Homes—Philippine Islands 
—"'To reach the humblest citizen of the remotest barrio.” 
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Economic Reconstruction 
and the Christian 
Community 
By P. M. GOPALAKRISHNAN 
The post-war period has brought 


about an unparalleled situation in the 
history of India. The social, economic 


and political disabilities of the Chris-’ 


tian community, as of others, have be- 
come more complex than _ hitherto, 
calling for a new outlook on life and 
a readjustment to changing conditions, 
while uncompromisingly clinging to 
God in Christ. While the Church in 
India is always bound in gratitude to 
‘the Parent Church abroad for all that 
they have meant to its growth, that 
due emphasis on the economic self- 
sufficiency of the Christian com- 
munity here was not laid is a fact 
beyond contradiction. 

Mr. Reisner’s suggestive paragraph 
in his report states the entire truth. 
“My plea everywhere was that if we 
are ready to get down to brass tacks 
on this village problem we must con- 
centrate enough power to do the part 
that needs to be done, in the same 
way that we have concentrated, for 
example, power in a college, or a 
hospital. We can no longer approach 
the problem piecemeal, with a little 
health work here, a bit of agriculture 
there, a homes program somewhere 
else, almost no youth work at all, in- 
dustrial schools that rarely affect the 
village and with the pastor’s program 
taking in only a part of life.” 

But the North American Churches 
could not escape the dislocation in- 
evitably created by the world’s star- 
tling events; they are not yet in a 
position to do what they would very 
much wish to do. This enjoins the 
Church in India to fall back on their 
own resources with optimism and 
courage in the belief that the Home 
Boards are alive to the changing con- 
ditions and needs, and would hasten 
to their rescue if and when they really 
could. 

The last of the Conferences held 
under the auspices of this Committee 
at Gandhigram reviewed the whole 
situation, and suggested plans of ac- 
tion. It was heartening to them to 
note that, arising out of the cumula- 
tive effect of their propaganda, and 
those of the national forces at work, 
several Christian indigenous enter- 
prises are springing up. The Christian 
Welfare Association of Dharapuram, 
the Extension Work of the St. George’s 


Church, Madura, Rural Work of 
Dheenabhandhupuram Settlement run 
by the Rev. and Mrs. John, and the 
industrial section planned by the Na- 
tional Missionary Society at Tinnanur, 
bid fair to be promising. The Train- 
ing Courses for Church Workers in 
Agricultural Methods and Cottage In- 
dustries were provided by the Dheen- 
abhandhupuram Settlement in May 
1947. Spinning was the handicraft, 
and in the competition held, two 
young men received prizes. 


Extract from National Christian 
Council Review, India 


E. D. Alvord 


Mr. E. D. Alvord has just retired as 
Director of Native Agriculture in 
Rhodesia after twenty-six years of 
hard and fruitful service. He went to 
Africa first as an agricultural mis- 
sionary with the American Board at 
Mt. Silinda. There Mr. Alvord’s early 
efforts appeared so significant that 
the Government of Rhodesia asked 
him to serve as Director of Native 
Agriculture, in order to make his 
services more widely available for the 
country as a whole. 

Battling alone for years, operating 
a one-man department of agriculture 
designed to serve the one million 
people, Mr. Alvord stressed crop rota- 
tion, composting and grass farming as 
fundamental to soil conservation and 
a better way of life for the native 
farmer. The growth of his department 
which now carries a more adequate 
staff is of itself a tribute to Mr. Alvord. 

Much of his service has been in the 
training of African agricultural 
demonstrators who, in turn, estab- 
lished direct contacts with farmers 
and helped them to adopt improved 
practices to their local situations. 

At the time of Mr. Alvord’s retire- 
ment there were approximately 150 
such demonstrators serving in South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

At a recent farewell meeting held 
at Matapos the Chief Native Commis- 
sioner referred to this “great and ex- 
panding department” and its value. 

Mr. Alvord plans to spend about six 
months visiting his native land, 
America, after which he will return to 
Africa resuming missionary service 
with the American Board at Chikore. 
There he will take up the training of 
African leaders for better agriculture 
and improved land use in their rela- 
tionship to better home life and a 
more satisfactory level of living. 
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Rural Missions Anniversary 
at Cornell 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Cornell School for Rural Missionaries 
was observed January 20, 1950, by a 
special program and fellowship sup- 
per held in the social rooms of the 
First Methodist Church in Ithaca. Dr. 
E. K. Higdon spoke on Christian Mis- 
sions in Today’s Rural World. 

This course has been sponsored 
jointly by Cornell University and 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., for the past 
twenty years. During that time over 
650 missionaries have received train- 
ing. They represented twenty-two 
different church boards and have 
served in thirty-eight different coun- 
tries. 

Present at the anniversary service 
were missionaries attending the 1950 
School, students in training for mis- 
sion service, pastors from Ithaca 
churches and faculty members from 
the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 

Some of the faculty members have 
taught in this school for eighteen con- 
secutive years. This has all been a 
service of good will on their part, car- 
ried on over and beyond their regular 
responsibilities. 


Those present voted to express their 
greetings and appreciation to the 
rural missionaries who have been to 
Cornell and who are now serving in 
different countries of the world. 


Men and Events 


Eva M. Sadler 


At the last meeting of our Field 
Committee the project of a Christian 
Rural Community Center on Singa- 
pore Island was approved. Our pray- 
ers and dreams of years are becoming 
a reality. 


John H. Reisner 

Mr. John H. Reisner has been ap- 
pointed Observer to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations by the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs. 
This Commission established by the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council has 
been given consultative status in the 
Food and Agriculture Organization as 
a non-governmental agency. Mr. 
Reisner attended the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the F.A.O. held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November, 1949. 


The Training of Missionaries 
for a Changing Rural World 


From a Report of the Forum held at 
Buck Hill Falls, January 13-14, 1950, 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Missionary Personnel and the Rural 
Missions Cooperating Committee. 


The sessions centered about three 
major topics: 

1. Factors in the present world situa- 
tion which call for new emphasis 
in rural work. 

2. Training requirements for specific 
types of rural work. 

3. A policy for the adequate training 
of rural missionaries. 


Some Highlights of the Forum Periods 


“The people of Asia are hungering 
for community—‘common unity’—to- 
day, a stable fellowship where they 
can live, worship and have fellowship 
together. We must make use of this 
great need and help to build up Chris- 
tian rural communities. These provide 
the ideal place to seed down and grow 
the fruits of the Gospel.” 

“People now crave the abundant 
life. They will not wait forever. Our 
hands are now forced. If we would 
deserve and hold their loyalty we 
must present the Gospel with their 
day-to-day needs in mind.” 

“We now have a past in India. There 
is a church to reckon with. However 
weak the rural church may be, it is 
our one ongoing hope. We must keep 
the rural church at the very center 
of our efforts. Madras was led by the 
spirit of God when it declared the 
Church as central and basic in Chris- 
tian missions.” 

“The rural church is the seedbed 
for indigenous leadership, yet we 
spend on costly institutions funds that 
should rightly be used at the very 
source of Christian growth today. In- 
stitutions are costly and under present 
conditions they are very vulnerable.” 

“Every missionary or worker sent to 
serve among village people should 
have specialized rural training in 
order to understand them, their prob- 
lems and needs.” 

“The rural ministers or church 
workers need a year of special rural 
training in the same way that the 
agricultural missionary needs ade- 
quate Bible study.” 

“In specialized or technical training 
we need not localize too much. Given 
a sound background the missionary 
will ordinarily make his own adapta- 
tions. The properly trained person is 


often the most adaptable.” 

“We are entering a new age in the 
training of women. Formerly we 
thought only of formal education, the 
school and the college. We have 
trained many for professional life. 
Now our first priority must be the 
Christian home and home-making.” 

“Rural youth today presents another 
great challenge. So far we have done 
very little for the vast number of 
young people who remain in the vil- 
lages as the potential church. We must 
now seriously consider some adapta- 
tion of the 4-H Clubs that have been 
so successful in developing young 
people and in improving rural life in 
the United States.” 

“There are three stages in success- 
ful training—that received before 
going to the field, that received while 
in service, and that received during 
furlough. All are important.” 

“We shall more and more depend 
upon specially trained rural workers, 
both in the ministry and in other 
fields. But we shall also need general- 
ists who are able to turn a hand to 
several kinds of work when needed.” 

Dr. E. K. Higdon was chairman of 
the Committee on Findings and Policy 
and at the closing session this Report 
on Policy for Rural Missions UN 
was presented. 

Copies of this report 
are available from the 
Rural Missions Cooper- 
ating Committee, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 
1O5"Ne Y- 


Rural Life 
Sunday 


Churches both Protes- 
tant and Catholic will 
join in observing Rural 
Life Sunday this year 
on May 14. Special serv- 
ices will be held in the 
churches, designed for 
stressing the meaning 
of Christianity in rural 
life. Stewardship of the 
soil and man’s partner- 
ship with God in the 
use of land and in the 
production of crops will 
be stressed. 


Christian Rural Fellowship 


of the Philippines 


The Rural Church Department has 
encouraged the organization of a 
Christian Rural Fellowship which has 
grown to 150 members. 

The officers for the Christian Rural 
Fellowship for 1949-50 are as follows: 
President—Rev. Cornelio Ferrer 
lst Vice-Pres.—Rev. Loreto Saysay 
2nd Vice-President— 

Mr. Benedicto de Guzman 
Secretary—Mrs. Juliana Fedalizo 
Treasurer—Mr. Julio Pascua 
Advisor—Rev. Allen R. Huber 


Some Accomplishments 


1. Has published the 


Rural Fellowship Bulletin” in co- 


operation with the Rural Church De- j 


partment. 


2. Has enlisted new members for 


Christian Rural Fellowship. 

3. Has secured memberships of two > 
pesos from each member and with one > 
peso has subscribed to “Rural Mis- 
sions” for each member of the Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship and with the 


other peso has helped publish the — 
“Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin.” 


“Christian — 
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4. Has helped promote the eight 


regional rural institutes held annually 
over the Philippines. 


Terracing for Rice Production in the Philippine Islands. 
Methodist Prints 
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